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EDITORIALS 


Two state organizations, at their 
business sessions, in January en- 
dorsed the extension of public librar- 
ies among rural communities, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with a membership of 125,- 
000 men and women and the Iili- 
nois Home Bureau Federation repre- 
senting 8,000 women. 


The Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has two primary problems, 
stimulating a consciousness of the 
responsibility of parenthood in its 
relation to the pre-school child and 
the school child through the grades 
and high school; secondly, the self 
development of the child. 


Books are absolutely necessary for 
the success of these two programs. 


Women cannot inform themselves 
sufficiently from the talks at the 
Parent-Teachers Association confer- 
ences, they must have the additional 
information that comes from books. 
The children, too, must have books. 
Fortunate indeed are the children 
and the Parent-Teachers Association 
members who live in towns where 
there are fine libraries. 


As the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers develops, clubs are being 
formed in rural communities. Many 
have already been established in dis- 
tricts entirely without public librar- 
ies. 


These clubs not only want books 
for themselves, but they want them 
in the rural schools. Therefore, the 
Congress is interested in the county 
system of libraries. 


The Home Bureau Federation has 
well-established units in thirty coun- 
ties supervised by professionally 
trained home advisers. The women 
of the units are studying intensively 
many projects that have to do with 
the home and community welfare. 
They recognize the great need of 
access to a well selected library. In 


order to accomplish this the Federa- 
tion has endorsed any feasible plan. 


Our library law provides two 
methods: First, the new contract 
plan by which villages, towns or 
townships may vote a library tax 
and with the income contract for li- 
brary service with a nearby large 
library. 


Such a contract would open up a 
much larger book collection to the 
contracting community and also cut 
down overhead expenses of building 
and equipment and give the services 
of a professionally trained librarian. 


The second plan is the county sys- 
tem. It is interesting to note that 
New York State Library Association 
is preparing an amendment to the 
New York county library law which 
will make it compulsory for all com- 
munities with public libraries to tax 
themselves for the county library, as 
well as for the local library. 


This double taxation made neces- 
sary in Illinois by the uniformity tax 
clause in the constitution of the 
State has been thought to be one of 
the obstacles in the development of 
the county library. The New York 
Library Association does not so con- 
sider it, but rather considers it the 
responsibility of the city to share 
the tax burden of the farming dis- 
tricts. 


The League of Library Commis- 
sions at the mid-winter conference 
in Chicago voted to give one thou- 
sand dollars to the American Library 
Association endowment fund. The 
gift will be in the form of two five- 
year sustaining memberships; one in 
the name of the League, and one in 
the name of the president, Mrs. Lil- 
lian B. Griggs. 


The fund as now accumulated to- 
tals $439,000, or almost half of the 
necessary one million dollars. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE, Part Two 


By PROFESSOR W. L. BAILEY, Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


Presumably, library staffs and li- 
brary boards know their communi- 
ties. This will be essential to a great- 
er, better recognized and financially 
supported serviceability. That is the 
very heart of the library problem. 
But it will have to be specific knowl- 
edge—not just the knowledge of the 


- community which amounts to gener- 


al acquaintance. 

There are some things about the 
community which even the most tra- 
ditionally professional library world 
probably thinks it necessary to 
know. For example, the number of 
residents, in order to figure per 
capita for reports, ete.; the tax- 
able value of the community, for fi- 
nancial purposes; the age distribu- 
tion of the people, to determine the 
proper proportion of children’s 
books and services; the distribution 
of people over the municipal area to 
adjust location of services, etc. 

Many of the cardinal standards 
for library work are directly related 
to such basal facts of community life 
as these. Most librarians will there- 
fore agree that the library should 
in various aspects of its life-finance, 
book stock, circulation, registration, 
etc., measure up with these. 

But if this be true, probably the 
library should go even further in 
correlating itself with the commun- 
ity needs. If, for example, analysis 
of a community, and it will be true 
of practically every community, 
showed that the largest part of life 
for most people is the matter of 
livelihood (annual real earnings 
to be specific) what then should 
the library think or do about that 


fact? What can, what should, such 
an institution as the library do 


about it? Are there any phases of 


service to the book needs of per- 
/ sons seeking a livelihood? The val- 
idity of the principle will be recog- 
/nized—it indeed has been recognized 
in extensions of services in many li- 


braries. What is here undertaken 
is to make the matter more definite 
—to say just how much of life 
in the average community is con- 
cerned with mere livelihood and 
therefore what proportion of the li- 
brary work should be devoted there- 
to. 

Of course, the library, like every 
other agency in the community must, 
so to speak, ‘‘begin at home’’ in its 
greater serviceability. ‘‘The shoe- 
maker must not be above his last’’ 
is an old proverb still true. 

So, for example, since the historic- 
al phase of a community’s life is one 
of the eleven cardinal aspects, the 
library serving its community might 
very suitably gear in with the local 
history society or such interests. And 
this historical work, keeping on rec- 
ord and refreshing old memories and 
ideals and loyalties should not be 
merely antiquarian. The past his- 
tory of a community may in many 
ways be made a vital force in solv- 
ing its present problems. 

Thus we may check off one’s li- 
brary against the various enumerat- 
ed cardinal aspects of community 
life, historical, economic, health, ed- 
ucational, vocational, social welfare, 
planning greater community rela- 
tions, civic administration, religions 
—and ask is there any of them with 
which the library has no definite 
service relationship? The answer will 
be for information and will not ne- 
cessarily imply action. Funds are 
limited, but still it is true that the 
library can, by readjustment within 
its limitations, do something in con- 
nection with at least these few broad 
cardinal phases of the life of its com- 
munity. At least, this is a yard- 
stick measure of its serviceability 
of which it should never lose sight, 
nor neglect an opportunity to at- 
tempt to measure up to! 

The principle goes further. Each 
of these cardinal phases is known by 
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community analysts to be of relative- 
ly equal vital significance to the gen- 
eral living conditions of the commun- 
ity, except for the educational item. 
This is relatively two and a half 
times as important as any of the 
others. The library should, as a com- 
munity institution recognize that 
fact. Library services should have 
a proportionate emphasis on work 
with, or in the schools. I think the 
importance of this work will be 
recognized by librarians today, but 
it is well to have such a definite mea- 
sure of its proportionate value. Let 
the library ask itself—is our work 
for the schools so outstanding in our 
activity as that? 

Now, these few cardinal aspects 
of the community life are resolvable 
into several hundred—more than 
three hundred, to be more exact— 
distinct items of community organi- 
zations and activity. To each of 
these a certain relative vital value 
can be assigned. This value for each 
is determined by how much effect 
on the total life conditions of the 
community the particular item has, 
when it is present in one or other 
grade. In result, many items of com- 
munity life are very insignificant in 
importance, and yet are definitely 
desirable elements in an up-to-date 
representative American community. 
Some items are one hundred times 
as important in determining general 
living conditions in the community 
as others are. For example, taking 
extremes, the ‘‘Standard of living’’ 
(based on earnings and cost of liv- 
ing typical of the community) is at 
least one hundred fold as vital as a 
‘Union station!’ 

To illustrate the matter in hand, 
the forty most vital may be given. 
These cover nearly one half of the 
area of life of the average commun- 
ity. They should be served first by 
the library, for in any community 
building program — ‘‘first things 
first.’’ Many libraries (and many 
communities) are engaged in deal- 
ing with distinctly secondary items. 
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Here then in rough outline is the 
‘*pattern’’ of the typical community. 
The suggestion of this address is that 
the library (as a community institu- 
tion) should be cut somewhat to the 
same ‘‘pattern!’’ 


Space would fail to explain such 
items—the general idea is all that 
can be attempted here. Many of the 
items will be self-explanatory and 
all will be enough so that the library 
can take a crude self-measure, suffi- 
cient to reveal to itself lamentable 
sins of ‘‘Commission and omission”’ 
in its community serving. 

The check list (roughly) is with 
proportionate importance of each 
item: 

Annual real earnings (10), Voca- 
tional education (10), Public schools 
(50), Religious education (1.5), 
Working hours for men (1.5), Kind- 
ergarten (1.25), Auxiliary health 
agencies: Red Cross, Tuberculosis, 
ete. (1.10), Evening school (1.), Pub- 
lic library finance ($1. per capita 
per year—l.), Child labor (1.), Cor- 
respondence and extension study 
(1.), Chureh finance (1.), Church 
leadership (1.), Church attendance 
(1.), Church ecivie activity (1.), Form 
of municipal government (1.), Water 
supply (1.), Sewerage (1.), Library 
work in the schools (.8), Trained 
social welfare work (.8), Church 
buildings (.75), Mental hygiene (.6), 
Municipal engineering (.6), Quaran- 
tine and isolation (.6). 


The library which really seeks to 
serve the life needs of its community 
will accordingly be adjusted to some- 
what this scale of proportionate serv- 
ices. 

It will be at once obvious that 
most libraries will measure short. 
However, the average library does 
serve these aspects of need indirect- 
ly. It would gain greatly in recogni- 
tion and financial support of the 
community, however, if its services 
were rearranged and defined. 

How shall we check off a library 
against this ‘‘yard-stick?’’ 
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Well, first of all it will seek to 
proportion itself somewhat on the 
following scale—it will endeavor in 
this order of importance to conform 
to professionally approved library 
standards on the following items: 

Library income (10), Library work 
in schools (8), Professional help (5), 
Reference service (5), Balanced bud- 
get (5), Dictionary catalog (5), Re- 
ligious literature in the community 
(5), Proper periodicals in commun- 
ity (5), Library publicity (4), Li- 
brary extension (4), Library regis- 
trants (4), Loan libraries (2.5), Pro- 
vision for children (2.5), Circulation 
(2.5), Prompt cataloging (2.5), Chil- 
dren’s catalog (2.5), Reference books 
(2.0), Children’s book stock (2.0), 
Periodicals (2.0), Reference work 
recorded (2.0), Music library, Drama 
library, Art collection, Community 
room in library (1.5), Historical So- 
ciety.... Health library in schools 
(1.0), Continuous library registra- 
tion (1.0), Annual inventory (1.0), 
Library exhibits (1.0), Library signs, 
ete. (1.0), Library for greater com- 
munity policy (1.0), ete. 

That will produce general internal 
fitness for community service. But 
the principle carries still further. The 
library can much further evince its 
community serving interest and pros- 
per accordingly. For example, are 
the library and its branches best 
located for service to this range and 
scale of needs? Are its hours-open 
readily available to a community life 
with these necessities and interests? 
Is the library used by these various 
life interests, with anything like this 
proportion? Is the book stock at all 
proportionate in volumes and value 
to the various life needs? Is the 
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cataloging and arrangement of books 
in the stock at all such as to display 
a recognition of any such propor- 
tionate importance? Is the circula- 
tion concerned with such most vital 
life needs or is it much too largely 
fictional? Is the Board representa- 
tive of the community’s life and in- 
terests? 

Any thoughtful librarian will read- 
ily frame other queries of correlation 
between community needs and libra- 
ry services along these lines. 


At any rate, if the above analysis 
be correct, in principle, the library 
must take the community yard-stick 
seriously. It must really definitely 
measure itself against the commun- 
ity. 

And let no one say, ‘‘Oh, my com- 
munity is different!’’ Do not be at 
all sure of that. These are common 
essentials. Communities do differ, 
but not in these basal items—they 
all have vital need of these at least. 
They may and do differ in less es- 
sential items. 

And let the library which would 
really attain its true place of import- 
ance in the community beware of 
serving only the less important as- 
pects, ‘‘the frills’’ of community life. 
The items above listed are (i. e. have 
been found to be) the main-track for 
the community serving library. 


I see no other way out of the cur- 
rent impasse in which many a library 
finds itself than frankly and vigor- 
ously to move along in somewhat the 
directions indicated. The ‘‘star’’ to 
which the average library may best 
‘*hitch its (professional) wagon”’ is 
‘‘Community needs, the criterion of 
library services.’’ 
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THE NEED OF STATE GRANTS TO PROMOTE COUNTY LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT* 


By FRANK L. TOLMAN, Director Library Extension Division, New York 


County library establishment is 
peculiarly difficult in those states 
where village, city and township li- 
braries are numerous. The more 
wealthy municipalities and districts 
are supporting by tax, local libraries. 
The valuation of rural and farm 
property not so taxed is low. The 
people are generally poor and in- 
tensely hostile to any increase of 
taxation. Political campaigns are 
usually fought on the issue of tax 
reduction and elected officials 
pledged not to increase the tax bur- 
den. While a minority of county 
residents are progressive and for- 
ward-looking, many more see little 
ahead and their outlook on life is 
tinged either with stoicism or des- 
pair. 

Library Extension officials facing 
such a condition obtain the ardent 
support of the so-called country 
leaders for the county library pro- 
ject. Opposition is seldom open and 
above board. Success seems assured. 
If the local leaders are inexperienced 
the matter is pressed to a premature 
issue. A hearing is held by the 
Board of County Supervisors. A 
delegation of earnest proponents of 
the plan urge the establishing of 
the county library. No one opposes. 
The delegation is dismissed. The 
County Board then either lay the 
matter on the table indefinitely, re- 
fer it to the county attorney for legal 
advice, refer it to the finance or edu- 
cation committee or kill it by secret 
or open vote. 


If a post-mortem inquiry is held 
on the death of this project that no 
one opposed and every important 
rural organization and interest fav- 
ored, it appears perhaps that ‘‘ Local 
libraries feared for their tax or fu- 
ture status and did quiet but effective 








work,’’ that ‘‘Members of your own 
committee representing other rural 
organizations openly favored but 
privately opposed the plan. They 
knew the political tricks better than 
you”’ or ‘‘You asked for a modest 
sum this time but we know it was 
only an opening wedge’’ or ‘‘ County 
government is being attacked as 
profligate and inefficient. We cannot 
venture on new expenditures. The 
county is in debt. No funds are 
available.’’ 

While difficult, it is possible by 
eareful planning to cope with the 
hidden antagonism of library boards 
and village or city officials. A dis- 
honest or doublefaced ally can be 
eliminated or discredited, but the fi- 
nancial difficulty is nearly insuper- 
able. 


Practically all county library laws 
provide for automatic or possible ex- 
emption from the county library tax 
of all territories maintaining by 
equivalent tax, a public library. The 
entire financial burden falls on the 
part of the county least able to pay 
it. The cost of serving a population 
consisting mostly of farmers and 
scattered hamlets is abnormally high. 
It is practically impossible to secure 
a tax yielding enough to support a 
grade of service that we can approve 
or should even tolerate. 

Shoestring libraries should not be 
encouraged to start either in a vil- 
lage, city, or county. They seldom 
grow into the full measure of the 
stature of efficiency. 

I claim no knowledge of how this 
profound difficulty can be met. The 
time may come when farmers and 
rural residents will want and can af- 
ford quality library service at $1.00 
or more per capita. The technique 
of county library demonstration may 


*Read before the League of Library Commissions, Dec. 31, 1929. 
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be perfected to a point where we can 
know with certainty that a well or- 
ganized demonstration will bring 
about the establishment of a stand- 
ard county library. 


Those of us who are too impatient 
to await the chance that these things 
may happen will look to a shifting 
of a part of the tax burden to should- 
ers more able to sustain it. I suggest 
first the shifting of half the cost of 
service from the county to the state 
and second the lessening of the tax 
burden on the farmer by making the 
tax an all county tax levied on all 
taxpayers of the county. 

In the support of schools the prin- 
ciple of equalization of the tax bur- 
den is fairly established. Any com- 
munity is now expected to pay for 
education according to its ability 
and if that ability is small the major 
part of the costs of adequate instruc- 
tion are paid not by the school dis- 
trict but by the taxpayers of the 
state. School accounting has ad- 
vanced to a point where such a meth- 
od presents no great difficulty. 


The public library is in theory a 
part of the state’s educational sys- 
tem and deserves equal help from 
the state. 


The mathematics of the equaliza- 
tion plan, however, cannot be made 
to fit library conditions, so a simp- 
ler and earlier form of state aid 
should be adopted. In New York 
we have long made small grants to 
standard approved public libraries 
on the basis of the number of 
branches maintained, stipulating 
that the grant should be expended 
for books approved by the Library 
Extension Division. Most of our li- 
braries, in consequence, report a high 
per capita book stock and a large 
percentage of select non-fiction, but 
the librarian is too often untrained, 
unpaid and inefficient. School au- 
thorities chose the human element, 
the teacher, as the most essential 
factor in education and based the 
state grant on the number of certi- 
ficated teachers employed. Rural 
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schools in consequence are poor in 
equipment, poor in all material 
things, but rich and increasingly 
richer in the quality of teaching. 
Many of our extension workers feel 
that the right kind of librarian is as 
important and probably more im- 
portant than the kind of books in 
library functioning, and would pre- 
fer compulsory certification and 
state grants for librarians’ salaries 
to the present plan. School libra- 
rians, it should be noted, in New 
York State are classed not as libra- 
rians but as ‘teachers and liberal 
state quotas allowed for their serv- 
ices. 


The state has uniformly insisted 
on rigid accounting of local expendi- 
tures made from its grants. Hence 
certain definite expenditures were 
authorized and all others forbidden. 
The trend, however, is for the sub- 
stitution of thoroughgoing supervi- 
sion by state officers for meticulous 
accounting schemes. Such supervi- 
sion aims at raising standards, im- 
proving service, giving advice as 
well as ascertaining that the state’s 
money is honestly expended. Any 
plan for state aid to libraries should 
be administered to provide leverage 
for continued improvement and ex- 
tension of library service. 


The states of the Union spend for 
libraries including state libraries, 1i- 
brary commissions and court libra- 
ries about 1 cent for every $2.00 ex- 
pended for schools. In 1927 approxi- 
mately two million dollars was ap- 
propriated for all state libraries and 
$118,892 for all other libraries. Mr. 
Average Man contributed 2 cents to 
the state for libraries and $3.79 for 
schools. This two cents is twice the 
amount he paid in 1915 but is, if 
stated in terms of total annual state 
expenditures, only one half as much 
as in 1915 for in that year (1915) 
1/250 of state revenue went for li- 
braries and in 1927 only 1/500. There 
is little uniformity among the states. 
Hawaii reports 36 cents per capita. 
Nevada reports 12 cents. Connecti- 
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cut reports 10 cents. Wyoming re- 
ports 6 cents. Seven states report 
5 cents. Two report 4 cents. Three 
report 3 cents. Ten report 2 cents. 
Seventeen report 1 cent and 15 states 
report less than 1 cent per capita 
for libraries. 

The high rank of Hawaii is due to 
the fact that the entire expense of 
the four county libraries is met by 
the territorial legislature. 


New Jersey makes a liberal initial 
grant to counties establishing county 
libraries. It averages about $8,000 
to a county. The subsequent annual 
grants averaging $1,600. Loans of 
large collections of books in other 
states aim to meet in part the high 
initial cost of the first year’s opera- 
tion. 

It should be remembered that the 
state grants to public libraries are 
so small as to be negligible. Since 
1835 New York has distributed year- 
ly $55,000 to public and free libra- 
ries. Maine contributes $500 to each 
library, Ontario gives $260. The 
New Engiand states (except New 
Hampshire) Delaware, Maryland, 
British Columbia, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan give some state aid some- 
times as little as $1.00 per library. 
The time has come when a real effort 
should be made to obtain more ade- 
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quate state aid to libraries and par- 
ticularly to county libraries. The 
Louisiana Library Commission, New 
York Library Association and the 
New York State Library Extension 
Division, the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary Association and the Virginia 
State Library are known to be active 
in such efforts. Doubtless other 
states here represented will report 
similar plans. It is hoped that dis- 
cussion will bring out a detailed 
statement of proposed legislation. 
Certain features of the New York 
plan may be unsatisfactory to other 
states. Questions such as the fol- 
lowing are sure to arise: 


Shall the initial grant be much 
larger than subsequent grants? 


Should grants be in money alone, 
or in part in books or prepared ma- 
terial to aid quick operation and 
early opening? 

Shall the grant be based on num- 
ber of stations, branches, county pop- 
ulation or the like? 

How large a grant should be asked 
for? 

How can the grant best provide 
for continuous improvement of li- 
brary service? 

And, of course, 

How can the legislature be per- 

suaded to vote the necessary funds? 
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ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS SPONSORS THE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


By MRS. PAUL G. BURT, Chairman ianeery Extension, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
eachers 


As is well known, the parent-teach- 
er movement is engaged primarily in 
child welfare work. Whatever ap- 
pertains to the child’s being, envi- 
ronment or development is the con- 
cern of many committees in the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. These committees in turn are 
in close touch with local organiza- 
tions all over the state which inter- 
pret and translate their work into 
the terms of the communities they 
serve. Wherever the chairman of 
such committees as Rural school 
counsel, Child study circles, Parent 
education, Children’s reading and 
many others, have been at work in 
rural Illinois they have found a 
dearth of books and material with 
which to work. They have felt the 
lack of the first hand and expert as- 
sistance they have grown accustomed 
to receive in the larger towns where 
the better libraries are located. The 
books in most rural schools are few, 
worn, ill-chosen and ill-suited to the 
needs. 

The public libraries in the average 
small towns have incomes too small 
to permit adequate book collections. 

One local association after another 
has worked and saved to buy books 
for the school room or to help the 
local library only to find that their 
efforts were but a drop in the bucket. 
What is the answer? How can they 
be assured that in time every home 
and school in the state may have the 
free use of the best books? 

The Illinois Congress feels that the 
county library offers the greatest 
hope and is now actively engaged in 
sponsoring its development in IIli- 
nois. 

The Illinois Congress maintains a 
committee on library extension 
which promotes the wider use of ex- 
isting libraries and high standards 
of library service and endorses the 


county library. This committee, 
through its membership, State Bulle- 
tin, regional and state conferences 
and talks over the radio, works to 
the end that the parent-teacher mem- 
bership may become library-con- 
scious and finally library-wise. 


Home Bureau Federation Endorses 
Rural Library Service 

The Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion, in executive session, January 
17, 1930, passed the following recom- 
mendation of the Committee ap- 
pointed to draft a resolution on li- 
brary extension: 

‘“‘This committee recommends 
that the Illinois Home Bureau en- 
dorse any feasible plan for ex- 
tending library facilities in rural 
communities and cooperate as far 
as possible with other interested 
organizations in this work, using 
the Speakers’ Bureau, the Publici- 
ty Committee, ete.’’ 

Mrs. Spencer Ewing, Ch. 
Mrs. C. V. Golden 
Mrs. Howard Peverly 
Committee on drafting a 
resolution on _ library 
extension. 


New County Libraries 

Seven new county libraries have 
been established since October, 1929. 

Arizona—Coconino county, Flag- 
staff; Yuma county, Yuma. 

Michigan—Jackson county, Jack- 
son. 

New Jersey—Somerset 
Somerville. 

Texas—Deaf Smith county, Here- 
ford; Jefferson county, Beaumont; 
McLennan county, Waco. 

It is notable that the vote in Som- 
erset county carried on election day 
by a vote of seven to one, and that 
ten of New Jersey’s twenty-one coun- 
ties now have county libraries. 


county, 
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FOURTEEN LIBRARY POINTS 


The library program for the state 
of New York adopted by the Council 
of the New York Library Association 
sets up some goals well worth striv- 
ing for in other states. 

It might help library growth in 
Illinois to put down in black and 
white a list of the most important 
pieces of work to be done in this 
state and to keep them constantly 
in sight until they become accom- 
plished facts. 

New York’s program follows: 

1. County library service for all 
the people of every county not ade- 
quately served by independent li- 
braries, and close cooperation with 
the county system of all local libra- 
ries. 

2. Direct state aid for county li- 
brary service. 


3. Skilled library service for every 
library. 

4. The State library adequately 
supplied in books and personnel to 
serve as the head, the central source 
of supply and the active agency for 
practical cooperation of all county 
and independent libraries. 


5. Increase in the facilities and 
staff of the state traveling libraries 
system enabling it not only to meet 
present demands promptly and gen- 
erously but to serve as a leading 
factor in promoting definite educa- 
tional work by local libraries. 


6. Definite recognition by the state 
of the public library as an integral 
part in the system of public educa- 
tion, by state grants for service of 
certified librarians and by state re- 
quirements, that appointment to cer- 
tain grades of vacant positions must 
be filled by certified librarians, and 
the organization of libraries for such 
educational service as shall justify 
this recognition. 


7. State provision for professional 
training for public librarians. 


8. The complete harmonizing of 
school library and publie library in- 
terests and proper cooperation be- 
tween these interests. 


9. A greater popularization of li- 
braries by changes in their organiza- 
tion and control to make them more 
democratic and responsive to the 
public will; and greatly increased 
appropriations, equal to at least one 
dollar a year per capita for the pop- 
ulation served. 


10. Continued aid and effort by 
the state in the promotion of the 
efficiency of all local libraries and 
the establishment of new ones in all 
centers of population now without 
them, where gifts, endowments or 
taxes are sufficient to promise ade- 
quate maintenance and service; in- 
creased caution in giving state aid 
or encouragement to movements like- 
ly to prove abortive. 


11. Better distribution and better 
utilization of United States govern- 
ment, state, municipal and corpora- 
tion publications of value. 


12. Trained library service and 
proper library facilities for all state 
institutions. 


13. State appropriations for main- 
tenance and improvement of local 
library institutes, lengthening their 
duration to several days or a week 
and making them real training 
classes in simple library methods and 
ideas. 

14. Closer, stronger and more in- 
elusive organization of all the library 
interests of the state in the New 
York Library Association with ade- 
quate funds in its treasury to enable 


it to function effectively and continu- 


ously. 
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PUBLICITY IN OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By ELSIE McKAY, Librarian 


The library strives in various ways 
to advertise its books and available 
information. The Oak Park papers 
offer invaluable service in their will- 
ingness to give space to library news. 
Ninety-two articles and library items 
were published through the courtesy 
of these papers. 

Windows were loaned by sixteen 


business houses for book displays at 
various times during the year. 


Fourteen talks on books and read- 
ing were given by members of the 
staff. 

The first of the year 2,000 small 
eards calling attention to the library 
were enclosed in packages from fif- 
teen stores and enclosed with state- 
ments from one of the banks. 





The Oak Park 
Public Library 


The only educational institution 
free to all people of all ages 


Reading for PLEASURE 
Reading for PURPOSE 
Reading for PROFIT 


Do you enjoy the privileges 
of the 


LIBRARY 


Not an inch of red tape 
Telephone the Public Library 
for 


BOOKS—SERVICE 
INFORMATION 








Have You A Good 
Book To Read 
Tonight? 


TRY 


MAIN LIBRARY 
SCOVILLE INSTITUTE 
Corner North Grove and Lake Street 
Telephone Euclid 373 


Open 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., except Sun- 
days and Holidays. 











SOUTH BRANCH 


429 Harrison Street 
Phone Euclid 4751 


Open 1 to 9 P. M., except Sundays 
and Holidays. 





AVENUE BRANCH 


946 S. Oak Park Ave. 
Phone Village 8377 


Open 1 to 9 P. M., except Sundays 
and Holidays. 





NORTH BRANCH 


212 Chicago Ave.—Phone Euclid 9032 
Open 1 to 9 P. M., except Sundays 
and Holidays. 


Daily Messenger Service Between the 
Four Libraries 











Card No. 1 


Reverse 
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Request cards on which to indicate 
a person’s occupation and special in- 
terest or hobby were distributed at 
two Parent-Teachers meetings. After 
these cards were filled out they were 
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collected and turned over to the 
nearest branch library as a basis 
for more intensive advertising with 
the individuals who had signed the 
cards. 





[] Home 





BOOKS SOLVE PROBLEMS IN 


C] Hobbies 
[] Business 
[] Special Interests 
[] Children’s Reading 
Put Check in Square Before Your Problem, Sign the Other Side 
— AND — 


LET YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVE YOU 
(over) 








Request Card 








OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


eeorsveevnereeseeetr eee eres eereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeetseeeseeet eee eeee ee ee 


ecereeceerec eee eee eee eoereereeeereeeeeeeeereeereeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee? 
SSeS SSR ECSHSSCECECHC OSC SOSCSOSCECSSCeOSOCeosoae PeeeCooeoesncoaseeev ese seseeee 
eee eeeeeeeweeeer eer ewer eee ee eee eneet 


SSCESSSCSHRS?SHSASSCHOCSESSSCAVAOCOCSHEECSCSOSCHSCHOSCSFC GACH SSE OPVPOBPSesCeqoaseeseeeoegease 


orereeer ree ewe eee eee eee eer eee eeeeee 








Reverse 


Reading lists on the subjects of 
the lectures on the Community lec- 
ture course were distributed at the 
first lecture of the season. 


Letters were sent out to 460 pa- 
trons whose reader cards had been 


on file at the library for a year or 
more. The result of this effort was 
that 40 of the former patrons re- 
turned to the library for books. 





er eee eee ee ne 








Jar 














or 


re- 
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October 10, 1929. 
Mr. —~————-—— 
Oak Park, Il. 
Dear Mr. ————: 

In checking the library files we 
find that your card has not been in 
use for some time. With the ap- 
proach of winter, the desire for read- 
ing and study is more pronounced 
and we take this opportunity to wel- 
come your patronage. 


It was a pleasure to serve you in 
the past and we will be glad to re- 
sume these pleasant relations. 


Should you have moved or if we 
have not served you satisfactorily, 
will you kindly let us know. 


Yours, very truly, 
(signed) Elsie McKay. 


469 letters sent 
40 patrons returned to library 
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46 letters were returned by post 
office 


7 persons acknowledged letters 
saying they had moved from 

Oak Park 

376 no response. 


The librarian visited the mer- 
chants in the vicinity of the main li- 
brary to distribute lists of business 
books and explain the facilities of 
the public library. 

The ministers were another chan- 
nel for library publicity, in calling 
attention to Good Book Week acti- 
vities in the church calendars. The 
boys and girls department received 
publicity through the columns of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts publica- 
tions. 

It is hoped that these efforts at 
publicity will accomplish something 
in the way of making the community 
library-minded. 





SUBSCRIPTION 


The first number of the new Amer- 
ican Library Association publication, 
Subscription Book Bulletin, appears 
this month. Its purpose is to evalu- 
ate subscription books and sets sold 
currently in this country and Can- 
ada. The Bulletin will undoubtedly 
save many ill-advised purchases by 
those who have not been able to ex- 
amine such books carefully. Each 
subscription work reported on will 
be weighed on its own merits and 
open-minded and unbiased opinion 
will be expressed, with definite 
recommendations. 

During the first year it will be im- 
possible to report on all sets but 
suggestions from subscribers as to 
those they particularly wish to have 
reviewed will be welcome. Opinions 
as to the usefulness or shortcomings 
of sets, or facts about sales methods 
employed by subscription book pub- 
lishers will be digested and passed 
on to subscribers. 


BOOK BULLETIN 


The January issue contains points 
for judging encyclopaedias; cooper- 
ative measures suggested by the 
American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Subscription Books to the 
Subscription Book Committee of the 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers ; Fourteen resolutions adopted 
by a group of subscription book pub- 
lishers at a trade practice conference 
held in Washington in 1924; An in- 
dex to other sources of reviews of 
widely known subscription books; 
Reports on the following subscrip- 
tion books: America: great crises 
in our history told by its makers; 
American educator ; Book of popular 
science; Book of rural life; Book 
trails for baby feet; Circle of knowl- 
edge; Classroom teacher; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica; Lincoln library 
of essential information; Lives of 
game animals; Mythology of all 
races; New century book of facts; 
Standard dictionary of facts; Vol- 
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ume library; World book encyclo- 
paedia. 

This new Bulletin will be particu- 
larly welcome to all those who would 
avoid mistakes in buying subscrip- 
tion sets. 

The price of the Bulletin at $1.00 
a year places it within reach of 
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everyone who needs reliable advice 
on subscription books. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the 
American Library Association Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


STRETCHING THE READING MUSCLES 


Robert E. Rogers, associate pro- 
fessor of English, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in his new 
book on the Fine Art of Reading, 
discusses the need of more general 
interest in books. 

He says, ‘‘To overcome the first 
hurdle in reading means constant ex- 
ercise. You can put up reading 
muscle as you can put up jumping 
muscle only by strenuous practice. 
It is easy enough to stay in the A 
B C’s of reading. But to read what 
mature minds have written for ma- 
ture minds means simply the will to 
read and plenty of exercise.’’ 

Quick and easy reading he does 
not favor. Another ‘‘difficulty of ig- 


norance is that the enormous exploi- 
tation of cheap literature, cheap art, 
cheap music, cheap drama is making 
that cheap and easy standard the 
norm for thousands of people, the 
only thing they know, the only thing 
they have to judge by. Human kind 
in mass will adapt itself easily to 
what it is given. The exploiter 
simply plays on this human weak- 
ness.” He goes on to say, ‘‘Art is 
primarily recreation. But recreation 
exists on four levels: fun, amuse- 
ment, pleasure, enjoyment. Today 
these four values are hopelessly mud- 
dled. Taste is not an accident. Taste 
is a growth that must be watered and 
cultivated.’’ 





Up to now, autobiography of Al- 
fred E. Smith, former governor of 
New York, has been printed in 
Braille. The book will require four 
volumes of 180 pages. Mr. Smith, 


in memory of his mother, has paid 
for the printing of twenty copies. 


The fifty-second annual conference 
of the American Library Association 
will be held in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, June 23-28, 1930. Headquarters 
will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 
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STATE AID FOR LIBRARIES 


The State of Illinois has long been 
generous in subsidies to some of its 
educational institutions. With an 
annual grant of a distributive fund 
of $225,000 toward salaries and 
wages of men county agents; $50,000 
toward salaries of county home ad- 
visers; and as much as $80,000 for 
the extention work of farm bureaus 
in eighty-six counties; to say noth- 
ing of a distributive fund of $12,000,- 
000 for the public schools, does the 
library, the only institution which 
offers informal education to all, ask 
an unreasonable recognition when it 
seeks State aid for county library de- 
velopment ? 


State aid for libraries is by no 
means a new idea. The New Jersey 
Library Commission, Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission, the New York 
State Library and the New York 
State Library Extension Division, 
the Pennsylvania State Library As- 
sociation and the Virginia State Li- 
brary are some of the organizations 
known to be active in securing state 
funds for library work. 


Aid to county libraries has already 
been given in various states. New 
Jersey makes a grant for books 
based on the number of stations es- 
tablished and schools served. The 
average initial grant is $8,000 and 
annually thereafter the average is 
$1,600. 

New York makes a grant for books 
based on the number of stations es- 
tablished, this being the cumulated 
state aid that any public library in 
the state may receive. In addition, 


*See article in this issue. 


loans of several thousand volumes 
are made from the traveling library 
department. 

Louisiana and Wisconsin Library 
Commissions give long time loans of 
a thousand volumes to new county 
libraries in these states. 


In Hawaii the legislature provides 
the entire annual maintenance of 
four county libraries. Permanent 
housing is provided. 

In pointing out the obstacles in the 
way of county libraries where vil- 
lage, city, and township libraries 
are already numerous, Dr. Frank L. 
Tolman, director of Library Exten- 
sion Division, New York, advocated 
in a paper* read before the League 
of Library Commissions, December 
31, 1929, the shifting of the state tax 
burden to shoulders more able to 
sustain it. He suggested first the 
shifting of half the cost of service 
from the county to the state, and 
second the lessening of the tax bur- 
den on the farmer by making the tax 
an all-county tax. 

The time has come when the li- 
brary is no longer merely a theoreti- 
eal part of the state’s educational 
system. It well deserves adequate 
financial help from the state. A 
strong and united effort must be 
made to obtain state aid in Illinois 
for the development of county librar- 
ies. State-wide library service 
through a system of well financed 
and efficiently managed county li- 
braries is the answer to those who 
ask for books for all at lowest cost. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARIES 


Another source of financial aid for 
libraries in this country may reason- 
ably be expected from the federal 
government. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
appointed a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, the purpose of 
which is to answer this question, 
‘*What shall the national govern- 
ment do in the field of education?”’ 

The membership of this committee 
of nearly fifty includes representa- 
tives of various educational organi- 
zations, with one librarian in the 
group, Carl H. Milam, Secretary of 
the American Library Association. 

This committee will list and eval- 
uate all the government’s education- 
al activites and consider what the 
government should do that it is not 
now doing. 

The field of investigation, Mr. 
Milam states, while not clearly de- 
fined, will not be limited to those 
functions and activities which have 
to do with schools. The Committee 
will undoubtedly find it necessary to 
consider what should be the federal 
government’s relation to libraries. 

Mr. Milam in summing up various 


phases of library work which may: 


receive the attention of this Com- 


mittee, asks if federal aid may not be 
given to equalize library service and 
to aid in the establishment of li- 
braries, e. g., county libraries. 

The Committee may find ample en- 
couragement for federal aid to li- 
braries by a glance at what is being 
done in some of the more progres- 
sive foreign countries. The libraries’ 
place in public education has been 
well recognized in Denmark when 
twenty-seven central libraries re- 
ceive government subsidies. Swed- 
en’s government program for com- 
plete organization of twenty-four dis- 
tinct libraries in twelve years is 
based on government grants up to 
10,000 kronor annually to each. 
Czechoslovakia makes a grant in 
books to each district library. In 
Great Britian, however, the rapid de- 
velopment in county libraries came 
as a result of grants from the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust. 

When the specific recommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education are eventually 
made to our government it will be 
indeed a forward step in the wider 
library service of this country if the 
county libraries are definitely cited 
for federal financial aid. 





LIBRARY EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


A rural library extension institute 
will be held June 30 to July 18, 1930 
under the auspices of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Extension, in 
connection with the annual Rural 
Leadership Summer School at the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin. Courses are for exper- 
ienced, professional librarians—not 
beginners. 

Students are expected to carry the 
course in Rural Sociology in the 
Rural Leadership School (with a 
third week of special application to 


library extension) and may choose 
one more course in that school, 
either Sociology of community life, 
Farm relief, or Adult education in 
rural communities. Two library 


courses will be given, covering state | 


and county library extension. 


Alice S. Tyler has accepted direct- 
orship of the Institute. Miss Ty- 


ler’s experience as secretary of the © 


Iowa Library Commission and as 


Dean of the Library School of West- | 


ern Reserve University, brings to the 


Institute an unusual combination of 
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extension and teaching background. 
She will also conduct one of the 
courses. 

Harriet C. Long, the author of the 
book, County Library Service, and 
chief of the traveling library and 
study club department of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, 
will give a three week’s course in 
county library administration. Her 
background in extension work in- 
eludes county work in both Califor- 
nia and Ohio. 

Other lecturers from various parts 
of the country will be heard. C. B. 
Lester, chairman of the American 
Library Association committee on Li- 
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brary Extension, and Julia W. Mer- 
rill, American Library Association 
Executive Assistant will be available 
as consultants. Professor J. H. Kolb 
and other members of the faculty of 
the College of Agriculture will be in 
charge of Rural life courses. 

Since the Institute is for advanced 
students, the informal discussion 
method rather than the lecture plan 
will be used. 

Advance registration is essential. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Executive Assistant in Library Ex- 
tension, American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR LIBRARIANS 


Several new fellowships offer fine 
opportunities for professional train- 
ing in library service. 

John Macrae, president of E. P. 
Dutton & Company has given an an- 
nual fund of one thousand dollars 
for three years for the training of 
children’s librarians. 

It will be awarded by the Ameri- 
ean Library Association committee 
on library work with children, either 
to college women, or to graduates of 
a one year library school course who, 
through advanced training or re- 
search will be enabled to make a val- 
uable contribution to children’s 
work. 


The fellowship consists of a year’s 
study in a school accredited by the 
American Library Association which 
offers a degree or diploma in library 
work with children, or for advanced 
study. Columbia University, West- 
ern Reserve University, St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh are some of the 
schools now offering such courses. 

Applications for the fellowship 
must be filed by March 1, 1930, with 
the chairman of the American Libra- 
ry Association committee on library 
work with children, Anabel Porter, 
Seattle public library, Washington. 





The University of Chicago offers 
three fellowships of $1500 each for 
the year 1930-31 in its Graduate Li- 
brary School. 


These will be awarded by the pres- 
ident on recommendation of the 
Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships. Applications must be 
made to this Committee before 
March 1, 1930. 


The following attainments are re- 
quired : 

(a) The provision of a bachelor’s 
degree equivalent, or approximate 
equivalent, to that conferred by lead- 
ing colleges and universities. 


(b) Completion of at least one 
year in an accredited library school, 
or the equivalent in experience. 


(ec) At least one year of library 
experience under approved condi- 
tions. 


Before making application for a 
fellowship one should determine 
whether or not he is eligible for 
admission to the Graduate Library 
School. Forms to be used in making 
application for admission and for 
fellowship may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 
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The fund set aside by the Carne- 
gie Corporation for fellowship 
grants provides for a limited num- 
ber of appointments in 1930-31, ap- 
plication for which must be filed by 
March 1, 1930 with the Advisory 
Group on Library Fellowship Grants, 
Carnegie Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

The purpose of the fellowships is 
to enable persons who have shown 
promise of ability to contribute to 
the advancement of the library pro- 
fession to pursue a year of study and 
research in library problems. 
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Candidates should be graduates of 
approved colleges or universities, 
and one year’s work in a library 
school, but these requirements may 
be waived in exceptional cases. 


The stipend will be $1500 or more, 
and will vary according to the re- 
quirements of the individual stu- 
dents. When warranted, the grant 
may be renewed for a second year. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Advisory Group on 
Library Fellowship Grants. 





LIBRARY EXTENSION READING COURSES 


Thirty-two certificates granted for 
the completion of adult reading 
courses issued by the Library Exten- 
sion Division and those published by 
the American Library Association, 
represent a gain over years 1926- 
1927. Certificates issued during 
years 1928-1929 are as follows: 


Course Certificates 
Appreciation of Art............. 1 
ET civaw ata tiebs bavnkedaseee 1 
Child Study and Training........ 2 
ES os pcesnakeeewuwenne 2 
English Literature .............. 3 
French revolution as told in fiction 1 
 tcceav semana sevuses 1 
CE oc ingiekncanekenas 1 
CS eer ry 1 
Interior Decoration ............ 4 
eo davatemak manana ws 1 


Cs cceckakewancnue 1 
EE Dc ccenteaseeeseaes 1 
Minor branches of drama........ 2 
BEOEOT GIGMED 2c ccc cccsccsccces 1 
PE, caer ccenenwas cummse 2 
re: cia deccevene a wane 1 
 cedsnidessessaeudan is 
Pleasure from pictures........... 1 | 
Psychology and its uses......... 1 
Some great American books...... 2 
South American literature....... 1 | 
Twentieth Century Novels....... 1 
Pn siecée0ce4eete sane anne 32 


In addition, a large number of 
Reading with a Purpose courses have 
been used as foundations for wo- 


men’s club programs and as guides 


to individual reading. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 
American Library Association 


Children’s library yearbook, No. 1, 


1929. $2.00. 


Prepared by Committee on li- 
brary work with children. Sur- 
vey of the development of library 
work with children over the past 
thirty years and discussion of 
modern tendencies in books for 
children. Emphasizes administra- 
tion, book selection, extension ser- 
vice and training. Valuable for 
both large and small libraries. 


International cooperation for peace. 


A list of fifty briefly annotated 
books prepared by the American 
library association in cooperation 
with the world peace foundation. 
Published in Publishers’ weekly 
for December 28, 1929. Reprints 
may be obtained from the World 
peace foundation. 


List of ‘‘Birthdays of contemporary 


authors.’’ 


This list has been compiled by 
Mathilde D. Williams, editorial 
assistant, Public library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Over one hundred dates 
are given, supplementing M. E. 
Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and 
holidays. Available through the 
Publicity assistant, A. L. A. head- 
quarters. 


Liberal education, by Everett Dean 


Martin. Pamphlet. 


Bears a direct relation to adult 
education work which libraries are 
developing. Excellent theme to 
pass on to library staffs and trus- 
tees. Single copy, 25c; quantities 
less. 


Mimeographed list of illustrators. 


Prepared from paper presented 
by Della McGregor of the St. Paul 
public library at A. L, A. mid- 
winter meeting. Available at A. 


L. A. headquarters, 
Pre-school child, prepared by Grace 


E. Crum, 


A study program by the assistant 
manager of Bureau of parental 
education, National congress of 
parents and teachers, to accom- 
pany Bird Baldwin’s Reading with 
a purpose course, The young child. 
Excellent study outline for wo- 
men’s study clubs and parent 
teachers associations. Single copy, 
20c ; less in quantities. 


Readers and primers—Pamphlet. 


A selection for use in children’s 
rooms in public libraries, prepared 
by the committee on readers and 
primers, section for library work 
with children. Gives outline of 
standards as to subject matter, 
language, mechanics and method, 
and lists twelve representative 
series of readers. Available at A. 
L. A. headquarters. 


Reading with a purpose, new sub- 


jects. 

Capital and labor, by John A. 
Fitch. Selected list of references 
and short discussion of subject. 

Home economics, by Helen At- 
water. Includes household man- 
agement, food and clothing pur- 
chase and family life. 


School library yearbook. 


Prepared under the direction of 
Edueation committee of A. L. A. 
Yearbook No. 1, 1927, emphasizes 
instruction in use of books and 
libraries; No. 2, school library 
standards and supervision; No. 3, 
1929, key to the future of school 
libraries in elementary and junior 
high school fields. No. 4 will give 
special emphasis to the elementary 
school library and its problems. 
Each yearbook reports school li- 
brary progress and contains direc- 
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tory of librarians in schools and 
teachers colleges. Obtainable at 
A. L. A. headquarters, No. 1, $1.35, 
No. 2, $1.65, No. 3, $1.35. 


H. W. Wilson Company 


Library within the walls, by Kath- 
arine T. Moody. Author is chief 
of the reference department in the 
St. Louis public library. Wilson, 
$2.75. 


Manual of cataloging and classi- 
fication for elementary school li- 
braries, by Margaret F. Johnson. 
Guide for simple cataloging. Mod- 
ification of accepted cataloging 
principles to suit special needs of 
the grade school library. Illus- 
trated with card forms. 50c. 


Standard catalog for public libraries, 
Fine arts section, First supple- 
ment, compiled by M. E. Sears. 
50c. 


Miscellaneous 


Preliminary inquiry into adult edu- 
cation. 

Written by John D. Willard, 
field representative of the Amer- 
ican association for adult educa- 
tion; published as Bulletin of as- 
sociation. Considers rural schools, 
rural library service, extension 
service in agriculture and home 
economics, university extension 
service to rural areas, correspond- 
ence schools, reading courses, ra- 
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dio, and developments in rural ; 
adult education. 
Headquarters, 60 E. 42nd St., N. © 
Y. FE 


City plan of Alton, Illinois. 
Drawn with special reference to © 
topography of the city. Of inter- © 
est to librarians specializing in | 
city planning. Obtainable from © 
Jacob L. Crane, city planner, Chi- © 
cago. 
Foundations of family life. Pam- ~ 
phlet. F 
Reading course for parents is- © 
sued by Bureau of education, © 
Washington, D.C. Recommended © 
list of best books with questions © 
and suggestions on each book. For © 
individual or group study. Free © 
upon request to U. S. Bureau of © 
education. 


Illinois municipal review. 
Contains good review of laws © 
passed by the last General Assem- © 
bly in the July, 1929, issue. | 


Atlases, maps, globes and geograph- 7 
ical appliances. ‘ 


A new physical globe, 12 inch - 


size, showing height of land and 
depth of water, coast lines, river | 
courses, railways, cities, as well as | 
political boundaries, is especially | 
designed for school and library 

use. Hammond & Company, Inc., | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Catalog upon re- | 
quest. 





Obtainable at © 
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GIFTS 


' Amboy. Pankhurst public library. 
> Mr. Greer, member of the library 
> board has given one hundred dollars 
> for books. 


> Decatur. A bequest of $500 is pro- 
> vided in the will of Mrs. Caroline 
\Loeb. The funds will be used for 
) added equipment or improvement. 
This is the first bequest ever made 
to the library. 


' Evanston. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. A million dollar library will 
be erected from the gift made to the 
university by the family of the late 
Charles Deering, chairman of the 
International Harvester Company. 
The building, to be known as the 
Charles Deering library, will be the 
‘first in the group on the Evanston 
campus to be erected as a part of 
*the $100,000,000 program planned 
over a period of fifty years. Ground 
>for the new library will be broken 
Fin June, 1930, and plans will be made 
‘for the completion of the building 
late in the year. The present build- 
ing, the Lunt library, will be entirely 
remodeled and used solely as the li- 
brary of the English department. 


Evanston. Public Library. A gift 
of drapes and display cases for Art 
and Music departments to the 
Samount of $1000 has been presented 
‘by Mrs. Harrison B. Riley to the 
Spublic library. The design for the 
decoration of the Art and Music de- 
Spartments was contributed by the 
Staff and senior students of the 
‘Evanston Academy of Fine Arts. 


Knoxville. The public library is 
bequeathed one hundred dollars by 
the will of Asenath Maxfield, a 
Knoxville woman. 


Lake Forest. The gift of $250,000 
for a library building as a memorial 
to Kersey Coates Reed is to be made 
to the city by Mrs. Reed and her 
sister, Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe. 
The building will be erected in Tri- 
angle park in the center of the city 
and is to be a brick and stone struc- 
ture. Plans are to be drawn im- 
mediately and it is hoped the build- 
ing may be completed by next year. 

Mr. Reed, whose death occurred 
last August, was secretary and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
Marshall Field and Company and 
was for many years active in the civ- 
ic life of Lake Forest. 


LaSalle. The public library has 
been endowed with a $1,000 bequest 
under terms of the will of W. G. 
Kutsch, a former resident and li- 
brary board member of LaSalle. 


Oneida. The library has been pre- 
sented with one hundred dollars for 
new books by Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Post, in memory of her husband’s 
birthday on November 10. Mrs. 
Post has followed this custom in 
previous years. The library com- 
mittee is given the privilege of se- 
lecting the books. 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Chicago Public Library. Frederick 
H. Hild library. Excavation and 
preparation for the construction of 
the new branch at Lincoln and Wil- 
son avenues was begun in November. 
The building, which will serve the 
Lincoln Square district, will be one 
of the most modern and outstanding 
structures in library architecture. It 
is expected to be completed next 
summer. Pierre Blouke is the archi- 
text. 

Austin Branch. A reception for 
officials and board members of the 
Austin branch held on January 11 
marked the opening of the new 
branch building. The Reverend 


Father Frederick Siedenburg, vice- 
president of the board of directors 
of the Chicago public library acted 
as chairman of the program. J. G. 
Schaefer, chairman of the Austin 
library committee, Henry W. Austin, 


son of Henry W. Austin, Sr., who 
donated the land where the library 
now is located, and Taylor A. Snow, 
only surviving member of the orig- 
inal library committee, were among 
the speakers for the occasion. Carl 
B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
public library, outlined the history 
of the Austin library and spoke of 
the Board’s plan to build a branch in 
every ward as soon as funds will per- 
mit. 

More than six hundred persons 
visited the library when it was 
opened to the public for inspection 
on the following day. The library 
opened for service on January 14 
with a record circulation of 3,423 
volumes on that day. 

The new building is 90x135 feet in 
area and is provided with adult and 
children’s reading rooms, reference 
room, club room and work room, as 
well as the circulation space on the 
main floor. A large assembly room 
on the magazine floor will be used 
for the story hour class. 

Chicago. Loyola University. Ser- 
vices for the laying of the corner- 


stone of the $300,000 memorial li- 
brary building given by Edward A. 
Duahy were held on January 6. The 
library will be the sixth in a group 
of buildings comprising the lake 
shore’s campus of the university. 
Robert M. Kelly, president of Loyola 
University, presided at the ceremony, 
which was witnessed by a thousand 
students. 

East Moline. The contract has 
been awarded for redecoration of the 
library interior at a cost of $685. The 
contract includes re-roofing of the 
building, widening of a rear room 
to conform to the size of the main 
reading room and a number of small 
alterations. 

Granite City. A joint dedication 
of the new Granite City public li- 
brary and city hall occurred on No- 
vember 6, 1929. A luncheon attended 
by many industrial leaders of the 
city preceded the ceremonies which 
were held in the public auditorium 
of the library. John B. Judd, presi- 
dent of the library board, presided 
over the program and Honorable M. 
EK. Kirkpatrick, mayor of the city, 
Anna May Price, superintendent of 
the Library Extension Division at 
Springfield, W. F. Hardy, president 
of the Decatur library board and 
Honorable Victor Miller, mayor of 
St. Louis, were speakers of the after- 
noon. A program at the city hall 
followed. Approximately eight 
thousand people attended the open 
house held at the library and city 
hall during the afternoon and even- 
ing. Many flowers were sent in ob- 
servance of the opening of the new 
buildings. 

Marengo. The contract for the 
building of the Strahorn Memorial 
library has been awarded and work 
has begun on the structure. The new 
$35,000 library, which will be com- 
pleted this year, is the gift of Robert 
Strahorn of Spokane, Washington, 
as a memorial to his wife, a former 
Marengo resident. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Aledo, The annual report of the 
Mercer township library shows a 
circulation of 31,066 volumes and 
1,151 magazines during the library 
year ending December 1, 1929. 


Amboy. The library has been re- 
classified and re-arranged under the 
supervision of Miss Hodges, field 
visitor from the Library Extension 
Division. The high school board has 
given the library $50 to pay for li- 
brary privileges for non-resident 
pupils and the cooperation of the two 
boards has resulted in a large student 
registration. 


Bloomington, A circulation of 
235,000 volumes made 1929 a record 
year for the Withers public library. 


Cairo. The original certificate of 
incorporation of the Knights of the 
Mystic Krew of Comus in Cairo, is- 
sued in April, 1878, has been pre- 
sented to the library by a local resi- 
dent. The certificate bears the sig- 
natures of many early citizens of 
Cairo. 


Cambridge. Weekly library car- 
rier service to aged persons and shut- 
ins is being given by the Boy Scouts 
of Cambridge. All persons unable to 
call for books may phone requests to 
the library by four o’clock Saturday 
and the boys will make the book de- 
liveries. 


Canton. Circulation of books at the 
Parlin public library during Decem- 
ber, 1929, more than doubled the out- 
put for December of the preceding 
year. Statistics for December, 1929, 
show an issue of 4,951 volumes. 


Chicago. Newberry library. A 
display of posters, handbills and 
programs of Chicago playhouses in 
the 70’s and 80’s has been arranged 
for exhibition in the library. The 
collection was presented by Milward 
Adams, first manager of the Audi- 
torium and friend of the celebrities 


of early days. The library offers the 
display as a courtesy in marking the 
event of the opening of the new Chi- 
cago civic opera house. 


Danville. The new addition to the 
public library has been completed at 
a cost of $7,200. The Webster fund 
of $5,000, bequeathed by a former 
member of the library board, will be 
used in partial payment. The new 
addition doubles the book capacity 
of the library. 

The Danville school board has 
given to the public library one thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of 
books for the six schools within dis- 
trict 115. The public library is to pur- 
chase the books, prepare them for 
circulation, making all records, keep 
them mended and provide a library 
assistant to take charge of the cir- 
culation. 


Decatur. The public library has 
opened a deposit station in a grocery 
store in an outlying district to ac- 
commodate patrons distant from the 
main library. The new station is 
open two afternoons a week, with a 
librarian in charge. This is the third 
station operated by the Decatur li- 
brary—the second having been es- 
tablished only a short time ago on 
Oakland avenue. Plans for a fourth 
station are under consideration. 


Dundee. The _ public 


library 
marked its fiftieth anniversary in 


1929. The subscription library es- 
tablished in 1873 was one of the 
earliest collections in the State. 
Since 1879 it has operated as a public 
library and is at present lodged in 
the city hall. 


East St. Louis. In connection with 
his annual report, Mr. Woodruff, li- 
brarian, prepared a map of the city 
indicating the distribution of card 
holders and circulation of books. The 
map reveals that about fifty per cent 
of the library readers are persons 
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from the downtown district, imme- 
diately contiguous to the library 
building. Mr. Woodruff used this 
information as a basis for suggesting 
five branches to serve outlying dis- 
tricts as soon as conditions permit. 


Elmhurst. Fire at the Wilder Me- 
morial library on January 26 caused 
heavy damage to the building, which 
is a frame structure, formerly the 
residence of the Wilder family. 
Through the assistance of Elmhurst 
college students most of the book 
collection was removed to safety. 


Evanston. A photographic exhibit 
of the Best buildings of 1929 is 
on display at the Evanston art cen- 
ter located in the public library 
building. Each year the art commis- 
sion makes a choice of the best 
buildings erected during that year 
in the classes of commercial architec- 
ture, apartments, residences, altera- 
tions and public buildings. This year 
the display is for the general public 
so that the citizens may cast their 
votes for their preferences in 1929 
Evanston architecture. The art 
commission will consider the build- 
ings chosen in making the final de- 
cisions and awards. 


Fairbury. A total of $427.69 was 
realized from a book fund drive 
sponsored by the local woman’s club. 
The money will be used to purchase 
books for the Doming Memorial li- 
brary. 


Galesburg. Knox College library. 
A group of the latest volumes on the 
subject of world peace has been add- 
ed to the memorial collection in the 
Cassidy room, as the nucleus for a 
collection intended to provide infor- 
mation on the status of world peace. 


Gridley. The library moved into 
its new quarters in the Michell build- 
ing in November. 


Havana. The high school library 
has been classified and catalogued 
under the supervision of Miss Ella 
Hodges, Library Extension Division 
field visitor. 
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Highland. The library had a reg- 
istration of 1004 persons last Novem- 
ber, which represented one-third of 
the population. The library was 


opened the first week in April, 1929. 


Hoopeston. The assembly room at 
the Hoopeston public library has re- 
cently been redecorated and new fix- 
tures, furniture and draperies have 
been provided. The local Woman’s 
Club is responsible for the improve- 
ment. 


Joliet. The public library reports 
a circulation of 315,075 volumes in 
1929. The library has a collection 
of 63,089 books and has a registra- 
tion of 11,000 borrowers. 


Libertyville. Cook Memorial li- 
brary set a new record during the 
past year with a circulation of 47,474 
books. The library serves the en- 
tire township. A new branch has re- 
cently been opened in a store build- 
ing at Mundelein, with a collection 
of 500 volumes. The branch is open 
for service two afternoons a week. 


Lombard. Friends of the library 
sponsored the mid-season concert of 
the Lombard choral club given in 
November. Proceeds of the concert 
will be used for the purchase of 
books. Membership fees of the 
Friends of the library are also used 
for book purchases. 


Monmouth. Librarians of the 
branches of the Warren county li- 
brary convened at their annual meet- 
ing in Monmouth in November. The 
various phases of county library 
service, the value of library service 
to farmers, branch libraries and the 
common schools and the value of 
story hours were brought before the 
group for consideration. Two meet- 
ings were planned for the following 
year. Directors of the county library 
system have established a new coun- 
ty branch in the Liberty school. 
There are now sixteen branches and 
stations in addition to the central 
library. 
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Morrison. Members of the Morri- 
son scientific and literary association 
have arranged for necessary im- 
provements in the basement of the 
Odell public library building. Par- 
titions will be removed to extend the 
room the full length of the structure, 
the walls will be plastered and the 
old wooden floors replaced with ce- 
ment. 


Ottawa. Reddick’s public library 
reports a total circulation of 93,158 
volumes in the past year, represent- 
ing an increase of 5,438 books over 
the 1928 issue. 


Peoria. An exhibition of etchings 
and colored wood blocks by A. W. 
and N. B. Halls is now on display 
in the Art room of the public library. 


Rockford. The Highland branch 
of the public library has recently 
been moved from the Highland 
school to a remodeled store building 
half a block from the school. 

An exhibit of prize-winning 
Christmas art work of the public 
school children has been on display 
at the main library. 


Stockton. The Stockton township 
library reports a circulation gain of 
over ten thousand books in the past 
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two years. There were 17,526 vol- 
umes issued in 1929, as compared 
with 13,073 in 1928 and 6,611 in the 
previous year. 


Waukegan. The library records 
show a circulation increase of 20,863 
volumes during the past year, with 
954 new borrowers. A total of 100,- 


594 books were issued in that period. 


West Chicago. The first year of 
service completed on January 1. 
1930 finds the library with 4,355 vol- 
umes in its collection, as compared 
with 451 books with which it opened 
in 1929. Gifts from the woman’s 
club, other organizations and individ- 
uals and money realized through 
sales have helped in the growth of 
the library. 


Winnetka. The school librarians 
of Evanston, Wilmette, Kenilworth, 
Winnetka, Glencoe, Highland Park 
and Lake Forest met in Winnetka 
for an informal December meeting. 
Following a dinner the guests visited 
the new library rooms of the Skokie 
public school. Mrs. Morphett of the 
research department gave an outline 
of the projects which the depart- 
ment of the Winnetka schools carries 
as relating to children’s books. 
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PERSONALS 


Mrs. Millie Stem Anderson, mem- 
ber of the Matson public library 
board at Princeton, died recently. 
Mrs. Anderson served as a board 
member for many years. 


Maude Blake is in charge of the 
new Austin branch library building. 
She succeeds Miss Pillsbury who 
gave up the work because of ill 
health, 


Leila M. Brown became the new 
librarian of the East Moline public 
library on January first. Miss 
Brown is a graduate of Jamestown 
college and of the Drexel School of 
Library Science of Philadelphia and 
has had experience in library work. 
She succeeds Mrs. Virginia Edwards 
whose death occurred last October. 


Elizabeth Curry is now in charge 
of the Kewanee public library, fill- 


ing the vacancy caused by the ab- 
sence of Helen Clears, who is study- 
ing in the University of Illinois. 
Miss Curry received her library 
training at the University of Illinois 
Library School and for a year and a 
half has been reference librarian and 
in charge of long-time loans to 
schools and communities in the Li- 
herd Extension Division at Spring- 
eld. 


Miriam Curry began her duties as 
a reference assistant in the Library 
Extension Division, Springfield on 
January first. Miss Curry is a grad- 
uate of Drexel institute and comes 
to her position from Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, where she was a 
member of the staff of the periodical 
department in the university library. 


Fred E. Evans, member of the 
Belleville public library board, died 
at his home on January first. Mr. 
Evans was editor and president of 
the Belleville Daily Advocate and 
sponsored many activities of civic 
interest. 


Ella Hodges, field visitor of the 
Library Extension Division, Spring- 
field, resigned her position the first 
of December, 1929, to become libra- 
rian of the public library in Misha- 
waka, Indiana. 


Carolyn Immel, librarian of the 
Sterling public library, was recently 
married to Mr. Brucker. Mrs. 
Brucker is still located in Sterling 
and has retained her position as li- 
brarian. 


Mrs. Otheo Violet Metcalf became 
librarian of the St. Charles public 
library in November. Mrs. Metcalf 
graduated from the University of 
Arizona and received her library 
training at the University of Cali- 
fornia school of librarianship. She 
has also had experience in the Uni- 
versity of Arizona library and in the 
Institute for research in land eco- 
nomie and public utilities of North- 
western University. 


Olive Pillsbury, librarian of the 
Austin branch of the Chicago public 
library has been granted an extended 
leave of absence because of ill health. 
A luncheon in her honor was given 
on January 22 in appreciation of her 
several years of service and her ef- 
forts in behalf of the new branch 
building which was recently opened. 


Minnie Simons, librarian of the 
Flagg township public library, is 
spending six weeks’ vacation in 
Petersburg, Florida. Her sister is 
acting as librarian during Miss 
Simons’ absence. 


Margaret Lee Pittman has been 
appointed librarian of the Mt. Ver- 
non public library. Miss Pittman 
is a graduate of Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ College at Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, and attended a sum- 
mer session in library science at the 
University of Colorado. She comes 
to Mt. Vernon from a position in the 
High School Training School at 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 








